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“Mushy park 


Amoxe. the suburban beauties of the 
‘metropolis, and as an attraction for home- 
touriste, - Bushy is entitled to special no- 
indepeadent of its celebrity as. the 
retreat of royalty—it being the residence 
of. His: Ruyal Highness the aipte «of 
Clarence, an,..accurate portrait of 
will be presented to our readers with the the 
ava) Supplementary Number at the close 
of the t volume of the Mingo. ° 
Buby Park is an appendage to. the 
ampton Gomes 
and though far from comaogng. 0 tnt 
splendid pile, it is better fitted 
enjoyment, whilst its contiguity to — 
almost gives it. the character 
of rusinurbe.* ‘The residence is a hand- 
tome structure, and its arrangement is 
well calculated for the indul- 
genes of royal hospitality—a characteristic 
of its. present distinguished occupant, as 
well as of that glorious profession, to the 
aummit of which his mel highness has 
recently been exalted. The park, too, is 
* The Duke is & gvod economist of time: for 
whet with excellent cattle and the glory of Mac- 
mized roads, his R. H.. comes to town iu te 


marning, — bis official business at the 
Admiralty, and frequently returns to Bushy to 


Vou. x. 2F 





well stocked with deet, ard, ie 
fs confided to the duke, . The pleasure 


ty improved by judicious intro- 
pea of temples * other oa 
embellishments, which a naval 
= o, consalsing acest toe meet af 
ie , before 
a bust wg the noble p these ag og 


consecrated to his memory b: i 
duke, with devotional pA ip ti 7 


best feelings of a warm heart. 

The park is a thoroughfare, and the 
circumstances by which this public claim 
was established are worthy of record, asa 
specimen of the justice with which the 
rights of the community are upheld in 
this country. The village Ham, in 
the present case, was one Timothy Ben- 
net, of whom there is a fine print, which 
the neighbours, who are fond of a. walk 
* rong) Park, must regard with apes 

It has under it this inseti 

_ i Timothy Bennet, of Hampton 
in Middlesex, shoemaker. aged 75, ar 
This true Briton, (unwilling to leave the 
world worse than he found 1,) by a vigor= 
ous application of the Jaws of bis country 
in. the cause of liberty, obtained a free 
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passage through Bushy Park, which had 
many years been withheld from the pub- 
lic.”’ Regeneration (or the, renewal of 
souls) is, however, a shoemaker’s forte. 
The above engraving of Bushy is copied 
from an = — view, drawn by 
Ziegler, and published by Griffiths, of 
Wellington-street, Strand. va 


\ ? 
THE FUGITIVE. 
A SCOTCH TALE. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
It was now e the 
ain samme Je pet (Heay’a. 


tirled at the door pin. 
“¢ Here’s your daddie, bairns,” said 
but fplece o' thek deddie,'a tall chi 
0” a ’ 
Y a big cloak, rushed like a fire 
t into the bield, and drappit doun 
on the sunkie ewest the ingle droghling 


# t’s your wull, friend 2” said 
Janet, glowering on him a’ i’ a gliff, 
*¢ the gudeman’s awa.” 

* ‘me;; Save+me,”’ shrieghed the 


stranger, «the, sleuth bounds are at my. 


‘But wha may ye be, maister,” cried 
the dame, “ I durstna dee your bidding 
while Jamie’s frae the hause.” 

wt » dinna speir, miss 
tress,”’ s caoenol’che chiel a' in a cur- 
fuffle, ‘“ ainly for the loe of heav’n, hide 
me‘frae the red coats whilk are comin’ 
belive—O God, they are here,” he cried, 
ss 1 entered the shealing, andiuttering a 
piercing skirl, he sprung 'till-the wa’, and 
thtawing aff his‘ cloak, drew his broad 
claymore, ‘whilk glittered: fearsome by 
the low o’ the ingle. Hn 
' “ Hauld; hauld; ’tis the gudeman:his 
stnger draping the point othe word, 
stranger drapping t o” the: sword, 
clingit till my hand, and while the scaud. 
ing tear draps tricklit adoun: his: face 
prigged\ me to fend him. 

‘Tak’ your certie o’ that my’ braw 
callant;’’ said I, ‘ne'er sail it be tauld 
6’ Jamie Mc-Dougall, that he steeked 
his door-again the puir and hauseless, an 
the blufdy sleuth hounds be on ye they’se 
find it ill aneugh I trow to get an in f 


oye frae me, I’se sune shaw ’em the 
cauld shouther.” 

Sae saying, I gared him climb a ta) 
Wy whilic he gat abune the riggin o” the 
bield, then steeking to the door thro’ 


jimp had trailed doun 
the rape, when in rinned twa red coat 
Aileen f° thels gait 


na gaits’ that to steer a bodie, wad ye 


shame y% shame till ye, your. 
sell’s awa.” 

“ Fusht, fusht, fallow,” cried ane 0’ 
the churls, * nane o’ your bourds wi’ us, 
or ye may like to be the waur aff; where 
dhe tining cles she shasta od han 
the 
he femme Sv be.” 





May be the Highland tyke is right, 
“ May 

cummer, (said one o’ the red Bok | 
the fallow is jumpit thro’ the bole, but 


harkye maister gudeman, an‘ ra 

mair o” barns-breaking: wi. 

couace te o’ sair is j 
“ Hear till him, hear met,” 





said-I, as the twa: southron: chidls. 
thro” the bole, trailing their 
alang wi’ ’em; “ winna the puir tykes 
‘hae an unco saft couch 0” + bps ye, 
luckie, O ’tis’a gude ‘sight for sair-e’en 
to see ’em flaundering and:poweering i’ 
the latch o’ the bit bog aneath.” 

‘ Nane o’ your clashes e’enow, gude- 
mon,” said she, ‘ but let the callant abuite 
gang his gate while he may.” 

“ Ye're - cute, dame,” I cried, 
thrawing the bit gy abune, and in a git 
fing, doun jumpit the chiel; and a braw 
chiel he was sure enough, siccan my auld 
e’en sall ne'er seé again; ‘wi? his ‘brent 
brow and buirdly bowk wrappit in star- 
tan plaid, wi’ a Highland kilt. aie 
66 May the gudé God" o’* heaven sain 
you,” he said **and ferd you for aye, for 


this wee ring, gudemon, and tak" ye this 
ane, gedotihe’ and when ye look on 
this and on that, I rae ate Ramesh | 
pap me to him abune for the’ 

o’ les Edward, your’ unfortunate 
prince.” 


Sae speaking, he rath. frae’ the 
bield, and was sane lest i’ the glunch 
shadows o’ the mirk night. 

Mony and mony a day has since rollit 
ower me, and I am now but a dour carle, 
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va at of hat contai 
Ben— Rey, spartmen of a house that contains 


Bield—hat. 
Bole-cotans window. 
s—jeers. 


Brent-brow—smooth open wre 
Sete ey 
Garfe agian 
gaed o’er Jock Wabster—everything went 
ant turvy. 


rugged old. man. 


Perey ie yaa anh and blowing. 


Fire Gaught—dath of of lightning. 





Sain—-diese. 
fw’ o’ sair banes—sound beating. 
Scoupit—scam 
yoursell + awa_take yourselves off. 
Show = the cauld shouther—appear cold and 
- erved. 
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THE INDIAN MAIDEN'S SONG. 
BY WILLIAM SHOBERL. 
Tae youth I love is far away, 
O’er forest, river, brake, and glen ; 
And distant, too, percnance the day, 
When I shall see him once again. 


Nine moons have wasted * since we met, 
How sweetly, then, the moments flew! 
Methinks the fairy vision yet 
Portrays the joy that Zewxa knew. 


In list’ning to the tale of strife, 

When shone Azatco’s prowess bright, 
The strange adventures of his life, 

That gave me such unmix'd delight. 


That dream of happiness is past ! 
For ever fied those magic charms! 

The cruel moment came at last, 
That tore Aza.co from my arms! 


What bitter pangs my bosom rent, 

When he my sight no longer bless'd ! 
To some lone spot my steps I beut, 

My secret sorrows there confess'd. 
My sighs, alas! were breath'd unheard, 

Could aught on earth dispel my grief ? 
Nor smiling sun, nor minstrel bird, 

Can give this aching heart relief, 
Since he I love is far away, 

Over forest, river, brake, and glen, 
And distant, too, perchance the day, 

When [ shall see him once agaim 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
( For the Mirror.) 
*« Do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude 
rascals ?” 


SuaxspsaRe's Henry the Eighth, 


Since, my. dear readers, even in this 

season of busy festivity I can spare a few 

moments to write for your gratification, I 

venture to hope you will spare a few to 

read for mine. 

a ee 
- for a merry Christmas and a happy 

an dood - My good friends, amuiaiy 

it me to wish you 

both. Yes, wag em is here—Christ- 

mas, when winter and jollity, foul weather 

. cold .winds and hot pudding, 

fires, are at their 


listical ; when, in the gay moments of 
youth, it seemed to me a mysterious term 
Jor every thing that is delightful; and 
such is the force of early 

that even now I cannot divest myself of 
them. Christmas: has long ceased to be 
to me what it once was; yet do I even 
now hail its return with pleasure, with 
enthusiasm. But, alas! how differently 


+ Till now some nine moons wasted. ”"—— 
SHaksaPEage, 
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is it viewed,‘ rot only by the same indi- 


vidual at different s of life, but by 
different individuals of the same age ;- by 
the rich and poor, the wretched and the 
happy, the pampered and the penniless ! 
Mo proceed to the object of ‘this paper, 
which is simply to throw together a few 
casual hints, connected with the period. 
I would beg my reader’s attention, in the 
first place, to an odd superstition, coun- 
tenanced by Shakspeare, and which, if he 
happens to lie awake some night, (say 
with the tooth-ache—what better ?—for 
that purpose I mean,) he will have an 
opportunity of verifying. The 
which contains it is in Hamlet and exhi- 
bits at once hia sual wildness of imagi- 
nation, and a highly praiseworthy religious 
veneration for the season. Where the 
ghost vanishes upon the crowing of the 
cock, he takes occasion to mention its 
crowing’ all hours of the night about 
Christmas time. The last four lines com- 
prise several other superstitions connected 
with the period :— 
It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever ‘gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad : 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike ; tons 
No fairy takes; no witch bath power to charm ; 
So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 


It is to be lamented that the hearty 
diet, Properly belonging to the season, 
should have become almost peculiar to it ; 
the Tatler recommends it throughout the 
year. ‘ I shall begin,” says Steele, 
* with a = earnest and serious exhor- 
tation to all my well-disposed readers, 
that they would return to the food of their 
forefathers, and reconcile themselves to 
beef and matton. This was the diet 
which bred that hardy race of mortals who 
won the fields of Cressy and Ayincourt. 
I need not go so high up as the history of 
Guy, earl of Warwick, who is well known 
to have eaten up a dun cow of his own kill- 
ing. ‘The renowned king Arthur is gene- 
rally looked upon as the first who ever 
sat down to a whole roasted ox, which 
was certainly the best way to e the 
gravy ; and it is-farther added, that he 
and his knights sat about it at his round 
table, and usually consumed it to the 
very bones before they would enter upon 
any debate of moment. The Black Prince 
was a professed lover of the brisket ; not 
to mention the history of the sirloin, or 
the institution of the order of Beefeaters, 
which are all so many evident and unde- 
niable proofs of the great respect which 
our warlike predecessors, have paid to this 
excellent food. ‘The tables of the ancient 


for their breakfast !” 

Now this is manly, and so is the diet 
it advises; I recommend both to my 
readers. Let each determine to make one 


delicious ? and, for a genuine healthy. 
Englishman, what more proper than this 
ood old national English dish? Let 
him whose stomach will not bear it, look 
about and insure: his life——I would not 
give much for it. «It ought, above all 
other places, to be duly honoured in our 
officers’ mess-rooms. As Prior says, 


“ If I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight.” 


So, then, if beef be indeed so excellent, 
we shall not much wonder that Shak. 
speare should say, 

‘* A pound of man’s fiesh 
Is not so estimable or profitable, 
As flesh of mutton, beeves, or goats!” 

The French have christened us (and I 
think it no disreputable sobriquet ) Jack 
Roastbeef, from a notion we cannot live 
without roast-beef, any more than with. 
out plum-pudding, porter, and punch; 
however, the notion is palpably erroneous. 
We are proving more and more every 
day—to our shame be it spoken !—that 
we can live without it. At least do not 
let it be said we can pass a Christmas 
without it, merely to make way for tur- 
keys, fricassees, and ragouts! Oh, re- 
form it altogether !” 

s rf * . .° 
England was always famous among 
foreigners for the celebration of Christ- 
mas, at which time our ancestors intro< 
duced many sports and pastimes unknown 
in other countries, or now even among 
ourselves. ‘+ At the feast of Christmas, 
says Stowe, “in the king’s court, wherever 
he chanced to reside, there was appointed 
a lord of misrule, or master of merry 
disports ; the same merry fellow made his 
appearance at the house of every 
man and gentleman of distinction ; and, 
among the rest, the lord mayor of London 
and the sheriffs had their lords of misrule, 
ever contending, without quarrel or of- 
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fenee, who should make the rarest pastime 
to delight the beholders.” Alas! where 





sion would it have been thought, to have 
concluded without the compli- 
season! The great hall 
with the tumultuous joys of 
servants and tenants, and the 
served as an amusement to 
the mansion and his ene 
encouraging every art that con- 
to mirth and entertainment, en- 
deavoured to soften the rigour of the 
season, and to mitigate the influence of 


ys 
test of.schismatics! How zealously were 
they swallowed by the orthodox, to the 
Utter confusion of all fanatical recusants ! 
If.any country gentleman should be so 
unfortunate in this as to lie under a 
suspicion of heresy, where will he find so 
easy, a method of acquitting himself as by 
the ordeal.of:plum- porridge ?” This al- 
ludes. to; the Puritans, who refused to 
Christmas, or any other festival 
otion or mer- 
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dissipated end exhausted. Another cause 
he assigns is, ‘+ the too general desertion of 
the country, the great scene of hospitality.” 
Now this was written just fifty-three years 
ago, and as all the causes assigned for the 
declension of this grand national festivity 
up to that period are incontrovertible, and 
have been operating even more powerfully 
ever since, they will sufficiently account 
for the stil greater declension observable 
in our days.. And the declension appears 
to me to consist in this,—there is more 
gastronomy and expense, but less heartie 
ness and hospitality ; and these latter are 
the only legitimate characteristics of Eng- 
lishmen. Be t then restored, this 
very Christmas, to the English character ; 
oe op _— is fast approaching—be 
it em 
1 know nothing better to conclude with 
than a good old Christmas carol from 
Poor Robin's Almanack for 1695, pre- 
served in Brand’s Popular Antiquiti 
to which work I refer those of my readers 
who may require further information on 
the subject of Christmas customs and 
festivities :-— 
Now, thrice welcome, Christmas ! 
Which brings us good cheer : 
Mince-pies and plam-pudaing— 
Strong alé and strong beer; 
With pig, goose, and capon, 
The best that may be : 
So well duth the weather 
And our stomachs agree. 


Observe how the chiwneys 
Do smoke all about ; 
The cooks are providing } 
For dinner no doubt. 
But those on whose tables 
No victuals appear, 
O may they keep Lent 
All the rest of the year! 


With holly and ivy, 
So green and so gay, 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day ; 
With bays and rosemary, 
And laurel complete, — 
And every one now 
Is a king in conceit. 
e e e « 
But as for curmudgeons 
Who will not be free, 
I wish they may die 
On a two-legged tree ! 
Wieram Pacin. 





To the proof that we are not unseason- 
able, here are in this sheet— Merry Christ. 
mas! the Turks, (of a darker hue ;) 
Exhibitions ; a Consolatory * P. 

tion” Scrap ;. Hints for Singing, after a 
good master ; a Bunch of Facis on Tur- 
nips ; a column on Liston—that living 
limner of laughter ; and other seasonablés. 
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FRanners & Customs of all Nations. 
No. XVII. 


THE TURKS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue Turks have a manly and 
sessing demeanour ; being y of a 
geod stature, and remar! well form. 
ed in their limbs. Themen shave their 
heads, but wear long beards, and are ex- 
tremely id of their mustaches, which 
are usually turned downwards, and which 
give the other features of the face a cast 
of peculiar pensiveness. They wear tur- 
bans, sometimes white, of an enormous 
ons - eae and never 
ut wi to repose. 
breeches, or hang united with 
their stockings, and they have slippers, 
which they never put off but when they 
enter a mosque, or the house of ‘a great 
man. Latge- shirts are worn, and over 
them is-a vest tied with a sash ; the outer 
ent’ being-a sort of loose gown. 
very man, in whatever station is, 
carries a dagger in his sash. ‘The wo- 
men’s attire much resembles, that of the 
other sex, only have a cap on their 
heads, something a bishop’s mitre, 
instead of a turban. Their hair is beau- 
tiful and long, mostly black, but their 
faces, which are remarkably handsome, 
are so coveredwhen they walk out, that 
nothing is to be seen but their eyes. The 
ladies of the sultan’s haram are. lovely 
virgins, either captives taken, during war, 
or presents from the governors 
vinces. They are never allowed to stir 
abroad except’ when thegrand signior re- 
moves ; and then they are put into close 
chariots, signals being le at certain 
distances that no man a 2 samen the 
road through which the pass, on 
in of death. There ‘area great num- 
of female s/aves in the sultan's haram, 
whose task it is to wait on the’ ladies, 
who have, besides, a black eunuch for 
their superintendant. 

There are three colleges in Turkey 
where the children of distinguished men 
are educated and fitted for state employ- 
oe ak oeeetneee o- 

y the si re are al- 
lowed Pons. these seminaries ; and none 
dare come into his majesty’s presence who 
are not handsome 


tructed in the 
kish and. Persian languages, and. af. 
terwards in the Arabic. At the age of 
twenty-one they are taught ali manner of 
manly exercises, arid above all, the use 
ofarms.. As they advance to proficiency 


in these, and ‘other useful arts, and’ as 
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every sultan,’ originated in the’follow. 
ive ar s~Amurath I. having ob- 
tained'a great victory over the Chtistains, 
was on the ficki of: battle with his officers 


matrimony #tnong the Turks. But 

ate an indolent ‘people, and are 
averse to improving’ their country by 
commerce, planting, er building ; appear- 


and Sidon, which: once the 
navigation and trade of the whole world, 
ate at present’ in the Turks’ fon, 
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without inquiring into the reason:of: the 
disgrace of. the former. The-doctrine of 


ee 
of state. .But any. individual, who 
pleases to take the habit, may be a priest, 
and may leave the office when he is:weary 


PULQUE. 
PutaveE, which is the favourite drink 
of the M tracted from the 
Manguey, or Great American Aloe; at 
the time of throwing its flower stem, it is 
hollowed in the centre and the juice which 
should have supplied the flowers, is taken 
from it daily, for about two months ; 
which juice when fermented {s immedi- 


lected at the city gates, amounts annu- 
ally to 600,000 dollars.—From a Corres- 


ened. off their nests by. the rats, w 


some other cause hitherto prevalent 
in Sumatra, do not hatch their chickens 
in the ordinary way, as is seen in almost 
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all other climates... The natives have for 
this “purpose, in village, several 


square rooms, the walls of which are 
made of a kind of brick, dried in the 
sun. In the middle of these rooms they 
make a large fire, round which they plece 
their eggs at regular distances. ; In this 
manner they let them lie for fourteen 
days, now and then turning them, that 
the warmth may be equal im all $ 
and on. the maronages the i apasea 
makes its appearance, and proves in ev 
as pn as those hatched 

ing to the course of nature..Krom ¢ 
Correspondent. nalts 


THE and feet of the rhinoceros aré¢ 
cooked in the following curious method 
by the wild tribes of Southern Africa :— 


‘ants nests are composed of hard clay, 
shaped like a baker’s oven, and aré from 
two to four feet'in height. - Some of these 
afe excavated by the people, and’ their 
innumerable population cere’: The 
space thus obtained is filled with lighted 
fuel, till the bottom and sides become red 
hot within.’ The embers of the wood ate 
then removed,’ the Teg or foot of the rhi- 
Noceros introduced, and the door closed 
pe dg heated clay and embers. Fire is 

made on the outside over the nests, 
and the flesh is allowed to remain in it 
several‘hours. Food cooked in this way 
is highly relished by all the tribes. 

EASTERN DIVORCES. 
Ir aman pronounce three divorces against 
a free woman, or two against a slave, he 
can lawfully wed neither of them again, 
unless they have been espoused by an- 
other, and this second husband dies, or 
shall divorce them. When it happens 
that a husband wishes to recover his wife, 
whom he had divorced in a passion, a 
convenient husband is scught; but ~~ 


ARAB CHARACTER. 
Tue Arabs have al been commend- 
ed by the ancients for the fidelity of their 


world ; but it has many dialects. ‘The 
Arabs, however, have their vices and de- 
fects. They are naturally addicted | to 
war; and so vindictive as scarcely ever to 
forget an injury. 











SHelect Biography. 
} ‘> "No 11x. ‘ 
GENERAL FOY. | 

Txt militery career of this hero was one 
of si mnphee § Foy-was born in 1775, 
and educated in. the military school of La 
Fere, and made sub-lieutenant of artillery 
in 1792. - He was present. at the battles 
of Valmy and Jemappe, and in 1793 ob- 
tained’a company—p ion was 
in ‘those es In ‘all the years 3 
campaigns was’ actively joyed 
wnder -Dumourier, Pichegru,’ Moreau, 
Massena, &c... In: 1803, he ‘was ‘colonel 
of the. 6th regiment of horse artillery; and 





paign of Germany in 1804. , In 1806 he 
commanded the artillety of the army sta- 


horn Tay of Presburg vith the king- 


Sta a 9 the age Soc: to 
‘Constan to introduce European 
tactics in the Turkish ‘service—but this 


Object was defeated by the death of Selim, 
and the opposition ofthe Janissaries. ‘On 
Foy’s return, the expedition against Por- 
tugal ‘was ing, and he received a 
command in the artillery under Junot, 
during the’ occupation of Portugal, ‘and 
filled the post ‘of inépéctor of ‘and 
fortresses. He was’ severely wounded at 
the battle of Vimiera, ‘On the. ula. 
tion he returned to France, and’with the 
same army proceeded to Spain ; and, sub- 
sequently, under the command of Soult, 
again went into Portugal. When com- 
manded to summon the Bishop of Oporto 
to’ open its gates, he was seized and stript 
by che -populace,'and thrown into prison, 
‘and escaped with difficulty.’ The same 
“year he was made of brigade:' “In 
-1810,' he made a skilful retreat '‘at> the 
head of 600 men, in ‘the face’ of 6,000 
Spaniards, :aeross' the Sierra de Caceres ; 
and at the head of his brigade was wounded 
in the: battle of Busaco, Early’in 1811 
che was selected by Massena to convey to 
the emperor the critical state of the French 
army before the lines of ‘Torres Vedras. 
-This' commission, ‘though one’ of great 
-peril—the: country being in a’ comipléte 
state of insurrection_he eutccessfull? at. 
complished, and ‘brought back the empé- 
ror’s instructions, for which service he 
was made general of division. In July 
1812, Foy-was in the battle of Salamanca, 
and was one of those who, when Lord 
Wellington raised the siege of Burges 
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and retreated to the! Douro, hutg upon 
his rear, and took some prisoners and: ar- 


ria to keep the different - 


and after the battle of Vittoria, at which he 


left apparently: dead-on 
this period he had been'made count ‘of the 
empire, and ‘commander ‘ofthe’ of 
honour. In March ee an 
inspector ‘generat of the: f ‘tmmili- 
tary division; bat on the return of Napo- 
leon; du the 160 days;' he embraced 
the cause of the eniperor, and commanded 
a division: of infantry inthe battles of 
Ligny and Watetloo; at the tast-of which 
he received: his’ fifteenth’ wound: ‘This 
terminated his military career. | tn: 1819, 
he. was elected a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, the daties of which he '‘dis- 
pes wet his death in November 18255; 
and his first entrance into the cham- 
ber, was distinguished for his eloquence, 
and ‘quickly became the acknowledged 
leader of the ition..-F'rom Foy’s 
History of the War. 


Artana of Helence. 


Musewm of Natural History. 

There is now exhibiting in one of the 
Saloons of ‘- The ng Hall,” in 
Piccadilly, art'interesting collection of 
al rarities, stated to have been 
assembled by M. Villet, at the Cape of 
Good” Hope.” Some’ of ‘thie’ specimens, 
‘especially tlie birds, are’ really beautiful ; 
rionte but the’ sthallest being coopéd up in 

glazed ‘cases 3° but ‘many are effecti 
placed on branches ‘of:ttees, whilst the 
quadrupeds are arranged with still better 
taste. Among the latter is a fine Hippo- 





mae the Behemoth of Scripture. 
e are happy'to hear this exhibition has 
already been numerously visited, since 
it augurs well of public taste and intel- 
leetual curiosity. 














ess Conchelo igs tere + ric er @hiaa.§ + iss 
“AKIO te the preceding exhibition In fts —_A valuable mugeum of the products of 
claim to lar attention, may be noticed Chinese skill and industry has recently 
a ig eollecion of ells, ‘how open been exhibited at” Rot 

shells dre attractive as {sports ai 

of nature, in the béauty, splendour, ‘and of bronzes, porcelain, 


Nese vases really be to those 
Of the Anca tame of Greece,” "The seulpe 
tures and the paintings, even with refer- 


heating $0 Te papencsing orto gd 


‘son who had been twenty minutes under 





tion. than a wind. It 
lea 


scarcely moves the accompanied by the most dreadful con- 
vesaround the traveller, but it. sinks Vulsions. A and 

hesvily,end, damply, in his heart. A ing was had recourse to, which brough 
seranger is at first unaware of the causeof about = favourable sleep, and ultimate 
the, mental misery he endures; histemper ecovery on the ensuing day. 


every cireumatance, anvoys him ; itaflects —_J¢ is » singular fact, that the value of 
even his dreams; sleep itself is not the iron annually produced in England 
refuge from querulous peevishness, and greatly exceeds the value of the sil 
every motion is an irritating exertion. annually produced in Peru. 


Polar Expedition. Hai 
The government of the United States ty 
has appointed an expedition, under Capt. — At a recent of the Academy of 


Lithography, _ 
. From an article which has appeared in .as forming part of them ; for the hai.is 
a late number of the “ Biblioteca Ita- ima great number of animals a very sen- 


thography, but Simon Schmidt, a pro- .but on the whole. surface 
fessor at the Cadet Hospital at Munich. The slightest touch of a hair is sufficient 
, Small Pox. in cats, for example, to make them con- 
--Within the last: twelve ‘months, only ‘ort their skin and shudder, es they do 
503 deaths have occurred from small pox od something 

within the Bills of Motaliey ; hie, CS RS to shake 

i eat 1299 persons are : ; 

Sneteh en tating, fallen victims to that Population of England. 
lbechsome disease. — Vaccine Institut. _ The United Kingdom of Britain and 
Report. Ireland contains 74 millions of acres, of 
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which at least 64..milliens of acres may 


if at ealantien. 
an acre, .w: tivation, 
is sufficient to su an individual with 
corn,, pr whey 4 sufficient to main- 


contains land for 
spstenance of 120 millions of and 
four, millions , of . horses. on 
Political 

The following pas from’a letter by 
the late Carl M. Von Weber a to 
be worthy of the attention of tie 
and other sin i— 

“E singe imparts, though un 
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passion in his composition, faithfully and 

pica a ee tr oe 

degree of possessed by each. But 

ih ta tha stetg a Gon, panels. discoten 40 
ent 
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g of the eighteenth 
century, this valuable root was cultivated 


the practice which he 
the adoption of his own tenants, who oc- 
cupied a soil similar to that of Hanover. 
“The'experiment succeeded ; the cultiva- 


over. the whole county of Norfolk; and 
in the course of time it has made its way 
into every other district of England. The 
utation of the county as an agricultu- 
istrict dates from the vast improve- 
‘ments of heaths, wastes, sheepwalks, 


witnessed: to - 


and warrens, by cuclosure.and manuring 
—the fruit: of the zealous. exertions. of 
Lord Townshend and a few neighbour. 
ing land.owners—which sg . 
happily imitated by others. Since. these 
improvements were effected, rents have 
Fanaa tomer asah at age 
i to fifteen or twenty, shillings 

acre; a country of sheep-walks ani ob, 
bit-warrens bas, been rendered highly 
productive ; and by dint of managemen 

what was thus gained has been preserved 
and improved even to the present moment. 
Some of the finest corn-crops in the world 
are now grown upon lands which, before 
the i ction of the turnip husbandry, 
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condition, as almost to insure a 
of barley and a kind plant of clover, 
preparative for wheat, it appear 
the subsequent advantages derived froma 
crop of turnips must infinitely exceed its 
estimated value as fodder for cattle. If 


Sir Walter |Scott—in the Quarterly 
Review. 


TR hep soschan ie ‘ 
te! pers state, that ex- 
Gukiovesh udeaeion been discovered 
a 


and. is less injurious. to the 
oa ~ hin ag 
W. are. ex i iw na 
perelene,. and: oil of bonc, continue 
urning. 


Fossils. , 
Plates of above 600 fossil: bones, (rer 
mains.of a, former_world) recently. disco- 
vered in the neighbourhood of Issoire, in 








France, are for publication. 
to more than 50 species of 
animals, now extinct ; among which are 
elephants, horses, tapirs, rhinoceri, eleven 
or twelve kinds of stags, large cats, oxen, 
bears, dogs, otters, &c. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


POTIER, THE FRENCH. “ LISTON.” 


Portier, lly speaking—and it is 
the same A pine Liston—has never 


is one cause of the extraordi variety 
of tiie actor, and consequently of his ex. 
} in his own country. 

We never tire of going to see him, because 
he‘is never the same on any two nights— 
Or rather he never performs the same 
character twice in the same manner. It 
is also the secret of his unrivalled origi- 
. There are but few charac- 

ters in which he can repeat himself, even 
if he would. And those are such as de- 
eee collateral 
umstances connected with them, rather 
than uponany thing essential to themselves. 
There are some persons whose every 
look, feature, , and tone of 


even been successful in spite of these 
latter being in no degree adapted to the 
profession which circumstances have in- 
duced him to adopt.’ In proof of this 
fact, comic actors are quite as often dull 
pn get oo me as droll ones, in pri- 
most remarkable instance 

of a face a fortune, in this respect 


for it is well understood that all his in- 
clinations led him in that direction. The 
truth is, that Liston’s style of acting is 
too chaste and natural to have been so 
universally popular as it is, but for the 
irresistible drollery of his features—which 
are the finest farce that ever was written. 
Now. in: this respect, as in all others, 
Potier differs from his. contemporarics. 
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His voice, his face, and his alto. 
themselves Ficidotes to 


> are 

mirth, and might almost be to 
set it at defiance. He might play the 
A , in Romeo and Juliet, or the 
Anatomie Vivante, without painting’ for 
them—as S Kemble used to 
their antithesis, F , without 4 
And yet, instead of this seeming contra- 
diction counteracting the essen comic 


pletely paramount, that it 
thing within its reach to its own. coms 
P New Monthly Magasine. 





FRAGMENT QF THE NARRATIVE OF 
A STUDENT AT LAW. 


Tuis is —_— of what the writer 
calls “a of the most singular and 
mysterious events,’”? commenced Jani 

29, 1791.’ a 


sick, and some distance from town: next 
he is cut by a second acquaintance for 
ising him at a masquerade : then a 


his last stake, which property our student 
really had sold, though under different 
circumstances ; and then rejected by his 
chére amie for a slight which he never 
offered. The last event or link of t 
mysterious chain is familiarly 


as follows :— : 
In returning one morning from West- 


Spear Onbangetale 
to speak to me. ig 
told me that they were officers of 
police, and that they had a warrant to 
arrest me on a charge of felony. Sur- 
ise at the moment a 3 my 
; but as soon as I recovered myself, I 
to accompany them to the magis- 

trate. He was sitting, and ‘the witnesses 
being in attendance, my examination took 





— 











That at first I submitted, and he dragged 
Me to.one of the lamps, and there most 
diatinctly.‘saw ‘my ‘countenance, when at 
that moment, by some piece of adroitness, 
which he could not explain, I slipped 


‘duty to commit: you ;” and I 
ucted. to gaol in a hackney-coach. 
I ‘namediately ‘summoned one or two of 


} 
g 
: 
2 
' 
i 


which I regarded the issue! Should I 
be my enemies 
would: 9 in’ tri my'd 
and ‘ 


ported heart. 
acid hy Bes (oral lowe 
t ; ; 


with 6 
posed, that 
iad seen me in the gambling-house ; but 


end the jury returned a v 
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saw my venerable 


friend; Mr. Bu—., put 
into the box, and heard him swear in sir 
tive terms that ..he was present.in the 
room, and saw me at play. . My defence 


availed nothing. The old wo- 
man, whom I uced, as the court and 
jury believed, to establish my defence by 
perjury, was a ors discredited, and 


ment. My feelings I will not attempt to 
* y gs pt 


During my confinement 1 — the 
Most energetic attempts to reconcile my. 
self to my fatal destiny. I formed a plan 
for my future life, complete in every par. 
ticular. : My character being: destroyed; 
and most of my friends alienated, I de. 
termined to convert: my into 


a its on 
ia Gee, Toren 
berated—my flesh creeps as I name the 


waited in at a er ee 
Finding that I had the key of my cham. 
bers upon my person, | resolved,: in the 
first instance, to visit once again the scene 
of my former tranquil studies: Before I 
reached the Temple the gates had been 
closed, and the gatekeeper, as I entered, 
eyed: me with an unpleasant curiosity. I 
reached my chambers: There was still 
Se eeneannnan canines 
papers which: cularly wished to se- 
= Jemahddncheation snbuyteed 
my sitting-room, but suddenly stopped 

on seeing Py reeli on the aofa. 
My library-table was before him, covered 
with law books. At first I imagined 
that my laundress had permitted some 
to oecu rooms during my 
incarceration, Ap I catered the chaser 
the figure rose, and with feelings of inde- 





t seribable horror J perceived the semblance 


of myself— 
—" And my fiesh’s hair apstood, 
'Twas mine own similitude."* 

—HF cannot relate what: followed, for my 


which in some instances appear to be well 
pn gee ee iy meen 
tural, the current’ of my 
life. Aron Pleven sr tend of 


being pointed at ‘as a convicted felon, I 
converted my property into money, and, 
under another name, 1 now live respeeted 
in @ foreign Jand.— Ibid. 
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LITERARY, NOTICES OF 
iy. NEW WORKS, 


“ FASHIONABLE TALES.” 


Lorp Noamansy has written one of 
the best, if not the best, of this class of 
works; the tendency of which is in most. 
instances of questionable character. But 
they give a tone to the reading taste of 
the day, as the recent circumstance of two 
of them forming: the first subject of three 
Hiterary reviews will sufficiently attest. 
The work to which we specially allude, 
is Matilda, a Tale of the Day, the noble 
author of which has just uced another 
of the same.atamp, Yes and No, 
SS portraits we shall 

= introduce our readers. It will:be 

t 


are with our own oe But the 
following snatch from Fes.and No proves: 
that these smatterers of fashion—these 


Scene—d “ Hall’ in the: Country. 

* It-is always as well here to know 
who-one’s next neighbour is,” continued 
mn oan is <7 of a 

where one can‘ do or say w 
aoe pleas without observation.” ‘* How 


fan these toa sportsmen to 
wing one’s follies in a double-barrelled 
-or bunt one’s eccentricities 


all, 
here to pick out individuals is, needless 
trouble. . Do know the modern Tes 


2. Let a gen man, — a 
gentlemanly style, take of foo 
aibavteee stuff them well wi fishes 
sounding titles—dukes and duchesses, 
lords and ladies, ad libitum. Then open 
at random, pick a suppositi- 
tious author out of one page of it, and 
ja ae Go atin upon some of 
the rest; mix it all up with quantum wend 
of puff, and the bok is in a second 
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of 


pected. of those they .deny ;, besides the 
Conlanenynel gota ies and 
ssa dhopredlcbensap dupe ok dua 
tion upon itionary ir. 
gteat grandfathers.” ..; . - A 


SOCIETY OF UNITED IRISHMEN. is 


floor, sat the of the society of. 
United Irishmen. He alone was covered, 


partial uncovering muscular 
the cape noe pee eee gmt 


On ene a small, well- 
formed, and animated person, who was 
talking with singular vivacity of look and 
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ted 

there con 
—— was buried the 22nd day of 
December, anno ut supra ex de 


w and 





Sine Arts. 


ART OF MOSAIC. 


workmen are constantly 


occupied in copying pain 


aula soe about wiiry or eight years to 
anaes cept a painting o! 


The slab upon which the mosaic is 
made, is generally of Travertine, (or Ti- 
burtine). stones, connected b 
. iron.cramps. Upon the surface of this 
& mastic or cementing paste, is ual; 

.as the ee, 
it wanted, which forms the adhesive 


ee 
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sistence of a paste, strong 

Into this paste.are stuck the smaits; 
Give Ge Sessa pete S 
They area mixed species of opaque vi- 
trified glass, pattaking of the salon 
ture of stone and glass, of 
a variety of minerals 


F 

lene 

iH 
Lae 


i 
E 
Bye 


Sere ey NN 
of every variety, w 
and very. costly, imitations of shell 


i. 


Besides this government establishment’ 
at Rome, there are hundreds of artists, 
or artisans, who carry on. the manufac- 
tory of mosaics on a'small scale. Snuff- 
Lng rings, necklaces, brooches, ear. 

&e. 


8, are made in immense quan-' 
tity; and since the English flocked’ in 
such numbers to Rome, all the ‘streets 
leading to the Piazza di § ate lined 
with of these Musoicisti, ‘Soc. 

Oriental ate made at Rome into 


* beautiful cameds, by the white outer sur. 


face being cut away upon the deeper 'co- 


loured internal in 
minute bassi rdlievi The Je sont 
chiefly taken from ancient and 


these shell cameos make remarkably beau- 

a 
support at ie, 

casts, su tiara, &c. from’ ancient gems 

and medals, and in selling or fabricating 


antiques. Marble and stone-cutting are 
also beautifully executed both at Rome and 
Florence.— Abridved, ( but interspersed 
from “ Rome in the \9th Century.” ° 
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The SGatherer. 


“{ am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.”---#otton 
TO e © e 6 
Mozra pur quando vuol non é bisogna 
mutar ni faccia ni voci per esser un 
Angelo.—The words addressed by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, to the beautiful 
Nut at Murano. (See his Life.) 
Translation. 
Drie when.you will, you need not wear 
At heaven’s Court, a form more fair, 
Than beauty here on earth has giv’n, 
Keep but the lovely looks we see— 
The voice we hear—and you. will be 
An angel ready made for heaven. 


A CARD 
Left at the Queen's house during the 
King’s iliness in March, 1801. 
* Capratn Brake of the Grenadiers 
(George Ist.) was in the regiment of 
lonet Murray at the battle of Preston 
Pans, in ‘the year 1745. He was left 
among the dead in’ the field of action, 
with no less than eleven wounds, one so 
capital as to carty away thiree inches of 
his ‘skull. Has been preserved ‘fifty-six 
Yeats to relate the event, ‘and enabled by 
ious protection, to make his ‘personal 
wiry after his majesty.”  ~ 


MARGARET NICHOLSON. 
Tue following is the original epistle of 
this. famous lunatic to the matron of Bed- 
lam., No other proof is neceasary of her 


insanity :— 

Madam ' SPAT marager perhaps tis 
necessary to acquaint you upon what ac- 
pas continue here yet, maim, after 

i ou privy to my great concerns, 
pe onl en f for alteration of the 
globe which to this house, maim 
and if -the time is almost expised 1 wish 
to pe it pe a RD yale 

et L.am very w Ww maim 
therefore 1 hope it ware be long maim. 

1 am, madam, your most obedient, 
_ Wednesday. M. NicHOLsoN. 





LADY ARCHER, 


Formerly Miss West, lived to a good age 
—a p that cosmetics are not 30 
fatal as has been supposed. Nature had 
given her a fine aquilide nose, like the 
princesses of the house of Austria, and 
she did not fail to give herself a com- 
plexion. She resembled a fine old wain- 
scotted painting with the face and fea. 
tures shining through a thick incrustation 
of copal varnish. 
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Her indie was for many years the 


wonder of the fashionable world, envied 
by all the ladies that frequented, the 
court. She had a splendid house in Port. 
land-place, with et cedera equal in bril- 
liancy and beauty to, or rather 

those of any of her menoemnporaria® Mag. 
bi) ta were a sort . 
Sh gone rine haw Us 
carriage—the couchman and footman in 
grand shewy liverics—the carriage lined 
with @ silk calculated to exhibit the com- 
plexion, &c. &c. 

I recollect, however, to have seen the 
late Mrs, Robinson go far beyond all this 
in the rich exuberance of her genius; a 
yellow lining to her landau,- with a black 
footman, to contrast with her beautiful 
countenance and fascinating re, and 
thus render both more lovety. y Ar. 
cher’s house at Barnes Elms Terrace, 
had an elegance of ornaments and dra- 
per to strike the senses, and yet power. 
ully addressed to the imagination. She 
could give an insinuating interest to the 
scenes:about her, which other eyes were 
viewing. Her kitchen aud plea. 
sure: ground of five acres—the. Thames 
running in front as if appertaining to 
the grounds—the apartments most taste. 
fully decorated in the. Chinese. style—a 
fine conservatory opening into.the.princi- 
pal apartment: with grapes. slow 
&ec. at the end a magnificent sofa; with 
a superb curtain all displayed with a pe- 
culiar grace and to the greatest advantage. 
Much praise was due to her coneageent 
of green and hot-house, plants, ap- 
pellations of which she was well acquaint- 





’ TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Sevena of our earty Numbers (which were an- 
avoidably for some time out of ropa - aed 

mily REPRINTED, we suggest to our Subscri- 
eal on unity peeps ther 
Sets. Aithoagh ‘patronage has kept 
us in countenauce, it does not enable us to keep 
all our Numbers coustantly iu priut. , 


‘The Editor of * Tus Mianon” has in the press, 
ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
For 1828 : 


Being the popuiar Discoveries and (mprove- 
menis of the past Year, in Antiquities Atchitec- 
ture, 1stronomy , Boiany; C! ry, Fine Arts, 
Geography, Geology, Mechanical Science, Medi- 
cine, Meteorology, Miueraiogy, Natural Pbilo- 
rete ~ Econumy, Statistics, Useful Arte, 


‘Abridged from the ‘Transactions of Public So- 
Cieties, aud other Scientific Jouranls, English 
Foreign. in « ciosely-printed volume. 
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